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Occidental Botanists and Korea 
Mrs. R. K. Smit 
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AQOME ORIENTAL studies deal with the 
dead past but here is one which, 
although it deals with names tacked 
on dead, dry plants, has been of keen 
interest. A botanical name 


Gd 


and growing 
meant nothing to me several years ago, espe- 
cially the initials, abbreviations or even whole 


proper names at the end. I was so green I 
didn’t know what ‘“L” stood for! It wasa 
great day for me when I learned it was for 
none other than the great Swedish doctor, 
Linnaeus of Upsala. S. et Z. or Sieb et Zucc, 
or Siebold et Zuccarini were meaningless until 
one day I read in Clement’s ‘‘Short History of 


Japan” : - 
“We are indebted to men like Caron, 
Kaempfer, Thunberg, Titsingh, von Siebold 


and others for pictures of Japanese life.” 

Here were three names I had been typing 
frequently as secretary to an amateur bot- 
anist! So I made a list of the surnames in 
Mori’s Botany of Korea and little by little I 
have made those few letters glow with the 
personalities of men who dared much to 
bring a few dead flowers to the outside world. 
Many were physicians, for botany as a 
science has its roots in the healer’s search for 
simples. Botany still serves its mother and is 
served by many Aesculapian savants who 
find in it rest and relaxation. 

Men from many nations have been interest- 
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ed in Korea and her really unique, botanical 
treasury, for it is a rare field indeed, combin- 
ing in small compass many floras. That dis- 
tinctly Chinese meets a distinctly Japanese 
and the two blend into many hybrid forms. 
There are over five hundred indigenous plants 
here. . 

Botany grows! New forms and new fields 
are ever opening out rare opportunities. We 
have known that Whanghai province was a 
choice field, as it is the meeting ground of 
many species, the Long Life Mountain range 
and other barriers shutting out much cold 
and conserving the warmth of the sea cur- 
rents. And no one has as yet captured all 
its beauties in a separate book, as has been 
done for other special regions. 

In thinking of this topic, counting names, 
and checking acknowledgments in various 
botanies, it was really surprising what a range 
there was in time and space and occupation. 
Take the names that appear the fewest times 
for instance: Webster, perhaps the man who 
wrote for the National Geographic in 1900 ; 
Waters, no doubt the author of “Korean 
Customs and Nations’”’ in 1895; Dunn, the 
Harper’s Weekly reporter of 1904; Courant, 
the French scholar; Dr. R. K. Smith, who still 
sends specimens to Dr. Nakai; Warbung, 
who sounds like another war correspondent ; 
Swinhoe, consul in Formosa at the time Wil- 
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ford was collecting in Korea; J. G. Jack, of 
the Arnold Arboretum in 1905. 

But we are getting ahead of our story! 
That paragraph in Clement started a search. 
Phillip Franz von Siebold came to Japan in 
1822, as medical officer to the Dutch Mission, 
and spent many years gathering a vast store 
of knowledge which he gave to the world on 
his return. He even found out too much of 
fortified areas and was imprisoned for seeing 
and making maps of them. Perry used these 
maps with only minor additions. That he 
was a man of broad learning can be judged 
from titles No. 34 and 43 in Underwood’s Bib- 
liography. He had various opportunities dur- 
ing his protracted residence at Nagasaki to 
meet with shipwrecked Koreans from the 
southern shores. He took a great deal of 
interest in them and got what information he 
could from them regarding their country. 

The other two botanists in the quotation 
from Clement are Engebrecht Kaempfer, 
physician to the Dutch legation, 1690-1693, 
and author of a book which was the world’s 
chief source of information on Japan for a 
hundred years; and Karl Peter Thunberg, 
who published his “Flora Japonica” in 1784 
when serving as professor of botany in 
Upsala. He had so filled in his spare time 
while serving as Dutch Legation surgeon that 
many plants keep his name, chief among 
which is the “chilk” vine, “Kudzu” Pueraria 
Thunbergiana, Bentham. The lovely big blue 
iris is named for Kaempfer, Iris Kaempferi, 
Siebold while the red leaves of Acer Sieboldi- 
anum, Miquel is a good reminder of the man 
who was so interested in Korea, 

Ordinary histories give no hint that delicate 
flowers or wayside weeds were keys to open 
the Hermit Kingdom. Where could I turn to 
find more about ihe oft-repeated names in Mori 
or Nakai? Most unlikely volumes yielded 
rich treasure: customs reports, evena U.S. 
House of Representatives’ bulky report. For 
in that I found the answer to my query as to 
why “A. Gray” tagged so many flowers when 
he had never travelled hither, though the said 


plants were distinctly Oriental. It gives the 
entire list of plants gathered in Japan by Dr. 
J. Morrow, agriculturist, and Dr. Williams, in- 
terpreter, on Perry’s famous expedition. For- 
ty one new species and one new genus were 
included. Dr. Boott identified the grasses and 
Asa Gray the rest, Lilium medeoloides and 
dainty Disporum smilacinum are easy to re- 
member as Gray’s from among the many. 

Perry was not the first navigator, for on his 
map, copied largely from Siebold’s, some fifty 
names appear on the three quarters of Korea’s 
coastline. In 1803 Emperor Alexander I of 
Russia ordered Admiral Krusenstern to cir- 
cumnavigate the globe, visit the Russian pos- 
sessions in Northwest America, open up trade 
relations with Japan and advance the cause 
of science. Three naturalists gathered col- 
lections, and three plant memorials are Viola 
japonica, Langsdorff ; Artemisia Tilesti, Lede- 
bour and Fuscus Horneri, Turner found in 
the Straits of Corea. Two other algae bear 
the labels “In Mari Coreana.” 

The old, old search for a northwest passage 
brought Otto von Kotzibue on several Rus- 
sian expeditions, 1815-1826, and his physician, 
a Prussian, J. E. Elscholtz, opened up the 
wealth of arctic floras A whole genus is 
named for him. Other names were added to 
the meager maps due to the exploration of 
the Russian Admiral Putiatin in 1853-1855. 
Many of his officers’ names were used on 
admiralty charts. A cape on the north east 
coast of Korea is named Schlippenbach, but 
because this officer of the flagship Pallas was 
a collector of flowers, the loveliest rhododen- 
dron in the world (the big waxy pink one 
with flower and leaf coming out together) 
bears his name. One is growing in a speci- 
ally prominent place in the Arnold Arboretum 
as their chief treasure, Rhododendron Schlip- 
penbachii, Maximowicz. 

Englishmen, too, were busy on the seas. Cap- 
tain Broughton visited Fusan, Oct 13, 1797; Cap- 
tain F. W. Beechey in 1825-1828; Sir Edward 
Belcher in 1836-42, 1843-46 and in 1852, and 
Lieutenant J. Ward in 1857-9 and 1861 headed 
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Far Eastern Expeditions and left their mark 
on admiralty maps. The collections of the sec- 
ond expedition were determined by Sir W. J. 
Hookerand G. A. Walker-Arnott which ex- 
plains why “Hook et Arn” appears so often in 
our botanies. On the “Samarang” Belcher 
discovered the splendid port he called Port 
Hamilton in June, 1848, and surveyed the 
islands of the “Corean Archipelago.” 

Ward, commander of the ‘‘Actaeon”, is 
honored by Hooker in the name Aspleniwm 
Wardii for giving the expedition’s naturalist, 
Charles Wilford, every assistance he could 
desire. Wilford can be called the first and his 
successor, Richard Oldham, the greatest of 
English botanists to work in Korea. They 
gave many place names on their plant tags. 
Some plants named for these men are Cory- 
dalis Wilford; Regel; Cynanchum Wilfordi, 
Hemsley; Gypsophila Oldhamiana, Miquel and 
Smilax Oldhami, Oliver. F. A. G. Miquel 
was director of the Botanical Museum at Ley- 
den and many of Oldham’s plants were sent 
there for identification, 138,000 specimens being 
sent to Kew and distributed from thence to 
various public museums. Oldham’s work was 
done in 1863 when the “Swallow” surveyed 
the Corean archipelago. Such names as Long 
Reacli, Green Island, Werschel Island, Bate 
group, Track Island, Auckland Island and Selby 
Island are written on Oldham’s plant tags as 
recorded in Nakai’s “Flora Koreana.” He died 
on Nov. 13, 1864, and is buried in Amoy. 

Three other Britishers made collections as a 
pastime: W. W. Perry of the British Royal 
Navy, Chemulpo and Wonsan being the ports 
touched here; Wm. R. Carles of the consular 
service during 1883-5 in Chemulpo and 
Seoul and on three exploring journeys north ; 
H. F. M. James, who, with Younghusband and 
Fulford, visited Long White Mountain and the 
region south to Hunchun where Russian, Man- 
churian and Corean frontiers meet. Senecio 
Jamesii, Hemsley and Gentiana Jamesii, 
Hemsley are his souvenirs. 

After typing Veitchii after Ampelopsis, 
Picea, Adiantum, Polypodium and other spe- 
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cies it was a thrill to learn why. A Scot, John 
Veitch, had a seed and plant firm. His son 
James carried it on and his grandson re-estab- 
lished it in Chelsea. His great-grandson, 
John G., was an intrepid explorer and devoted 
horticulturist and his great-great-grandson, 
James Henry, explored even farther afield for 
he spent June, 1992, in Korea and wrote a de- 
lightful chapter about it in his ‘‘Traveller’s 
Notes.” It was this fifth generetioner who 
made it possible for Baron Schlippenbach’s 
beautiful find to travel to all lands. 

The French have done much in other lands 
but the early church fathers here had too dif- 
ficult a life. Adrien Franchet, in the Paris 
Museum of Natural History, worked over the 
collections of the naval surgeon Dr. Savatier 
and those made by missionaries in Japan. Dr. 
Bernard de Jussiev, his brother, nephew and 
son have put “de Juss” in our botanies, but 
the names most frequent are Faurie and 
Taquet. Two Fauries by the name of Louis, 
and one Urbain are listed in the Missions 
Etrangeres and as the latter was in Japan and 
as just one Faurie in Nakai of the many there 
has a “U” before it, this must be the man 
who seems to have travelled from the Dia- 
mond Mts. southward. He and Taquet seem- 
ingly spent much time in Quelpart and the 
latter on Chirisan, at least Zilia Taqueti, 
Nakai is now found there ! 

The German missionary, the Rev. Karl 
Gutzlaff, gave his collection of plants, gathered 
as the boat “Lord Amherst” touched land, to 
Hance who named a new genus of Acantha- 
ceae for him. He gave as well as got, for he 
tried to introduce potato cultivation on the 
southwest coast of Korea. Another German, 
Dr. C. Gottsche, a geologist, botanized in the 
neighborhood of Seoul in 1883 for the Botani- 
cal Museum in Berlin. 

Russians have been numerous, Carl Maxim- 
oxicz travelled widely in 1854-64 and, although 
he never visited Korea, yet as identifier in St. 
Petersburg he headed up the work of many 
collectors. His assistant, J. Palibin, had a 
‘‘Conspectus Florae Coreae” about ready for 
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publication over thirty years ago, according to 
Dr. E. Bretschneider, physician to the Russian 
Ecclesiastical Mission in Peking, whose large 
book, ‘‘History of European Botanical Dis. 
coveries,” published in 1898, is a mine of in- 
formation on Chinese plants, with a few notes 
on Korea. He, too, has been a collector in- 
terested mostly in medicinal plants. Another 
physician to this same mission, P. Y. Kirilov, 
spent eleven years collecting around Peking. 
Trichosanthes Kirilowii, Maximonwicz will 
serve to honor two Russians. But Kirilov is 
most noted for having procured the only com- 
plete herbarium specimen of wild Panax Gin- 
seng, C. W. Meyer which was sent to Europe. 
Other Russians who have stamped their 
names on Korean plants are Dr. F. E. L. Von 
Fischer, Dr. E, R. Von Trautvetter, Simon Peter 
Pallas, Turczaninow, Maack, Father Schmidt, 
Schrenk, Radde and a special one, V. L. 
Komarov, who actually botanized in Northern 
Korea in 1897. Kalinovski worked around 
Seoul from Apri! to October 1886; Dr. A. Bunge, 
a naval surgeon, was in Chemulpo in 1889; Dr. 
N. C. Epov in Wonsan and Fusan in 1889, and 
Miss Sontag in Seoul, 1898-1895. You would 
weary of examples from our collection of all of 
these names so we will be content with an in- 
digenous plant with a feminine name—Prunus 
serrulata, Lindley variety Sontagiae Nakazt. 
There was ihe Scotch missionary, John Ross 
of Newchang, whose collection of 600 was the 
first from all the Korean border region to be 
sent to Europe. When at the border gate in 
1874, vainly looking over into the forbidden 
land, he found a little saxifrage which Oliver 
named for him—a rock breaker. Such was 
his commendable translation of the gospels 
passed into Korea on the back of his faithful 
convert Syu of Sorai village, Korea. Other 
flowers named for him are an anemone, a 
violet, an iris and Aceriphyllum Rossi, Engler. 
Frank N. Meyer shipped 680 different kinds 
_of plants to the United States Department of 
Agriculture from Korea, Siberia and Manchu- 
ria, while Ernest H. Wilson made a collection 
of 30,000 specimens in Korea and Formosa in 
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1917-1918. Many stories are told of these men 
in Fairchild’s articles in “‘Asia’’ and ‘National 
Geographic” and Arnold Arboretum publica- 
tions. Wilson’s book “The Lilies of Hastern 
Asia” makes delightful reading, while Bishop 
Trollope, Mrs. Crane and others have made 
Korean botanical learning more popular. 
Perhaps the most signal single achievement 
was the sending of Lespedeza seed by Dr. R. 
G. Mills in 1917. Lespedeza Juncea Persoon, 
var. sericea, Hemsley ig taking farmer foik of 
the southern states of America by storm 
and seed cannot be produced fast enough to 
meet the demand. It bids fair to revolutionize 
the economic life of the whole south as it 
thrives on saline, alkaline, acid or rocky soil— 
one would think from the glowing press re- 
ports on no soil at ali! producing its own rich 
soil for its own crop. Who knows but that 
this wonder worker was born for just such 
a time as this depression age ! 

As ephedrine from a Chinese plant was the 
medicinal find of the last decade so Korean 
lespedeza is the economic find for this. Who 
can say our interest in plants is not worth 
while! Dr. Mill’s collection of Korean plants, 
particularly medical plants, formed the founda- 
tion of Read and Li’s splendid work in 
Peiping University Medical College. Plants 
have wide uses in the arts and sciences 
and this topic alone is worthy of a paper. The 
purpose of this paper has been fulfilled only if 
you can see once mere letters stand out from 
the printed page as glowing personalities, and 
if the contemplation of barriers surmount- 
ed, during more than a century, by intrepid 
plant explorers nerves you to greater spiritual 
conquests of barren fields until the “Rose of 
Sharon” in all His beauty blooms in each 
garden plot in this land. From Korea have 
gone charming azaleas and lilies. Will she 
send her heart searchers out to other lands 
to make their deserts blossom like the rose ? 
Yes, already men and women have gone forth 
and in the minds of many this is an earnest of 
the hope that we all have—‘‘Korea, Spiritual 
Leader of the Orient.” 


A Cup of Hot Water 


AHN SIK KANG 


The senior class of the literary department of Ewha College in the annual English Short Story 


Contest, praduced some very interesting and worthwhile pen-pictures of Korean life. 


The story 


“Homeless,” published in our April number, received first prize and this story, ‘‘A Cup of Hot Water,” 


was given second place by the judges. 


668 NHOSE FUNERAL is this ?”’ asked 


: p an emaciated old man, leading 
> 2 


a ragged child. 
“My father’s funeral,” and a 
sad look came into the round, pretty face of 
a young lady in a coarse, yellow dress, with 
straw cords tied round her waist and _ hair. 
She was just entering the mourner’s chair 
beside a richly ornamented bier lying at the 
side of the road in front of a big tiled house. 

‘“‘Then,” retorted the old man, “why do you 
carry a yellow dog instead of your father’s 
body ?”’ 

“What!” she cried out in an angry voice. 
“You impertinent beggar! How dare you 
give me such an insult in this moment of 
sorrow ?” A score of loud voices from the 
bier carriers joined in storming at the old 
beggar, 

“You foolish creatures! Don’t be so silly. 
A beggar who has tramped three thousand li 
in this Land of Morning Light can be wiser 
than a young girl who has spent her days 
only within the four walls of her house. If 
you don’t believe me, open the coffin and see.’’ 


She was shocked, and stood stupefied, seeing 
anger in the face of the old man whose words 
were so strangely authoritative and whose 
look was so dignified. She was the only 
mourner, except for her old mother, and more 
and more she suspected that some terrible 
thing had happened in the three days they had 
been preparing for the burial 

The coffin was carried again into the big 
house to be opened. And lo! when it was 
open there was the dead body of a yellow 
dog! The woman and her mother started 
back and cried, “What is this?’ They were 


frightened half to death and seized the old 


man’s sleeve. ‘‘What shall we do?” Her 
hands and knees were trembling. “Where is 
my father’s body? Do you know who stole 
it? Please help me!’’ 

“If you give a great feast for a week to all 
the beggars of the village, we will find the 
body for you.” 

She ordered the servants to prepare the 
feast and led the old man and the boy to a room 
on the court. An announcement—‘‘All Beg- 
gars Invited Here for a Week” was posted 
on the gate of the house and each day great 
numbers of beggars gathered in the court and 
ate their fill of rice, kimchi, bean sprouts and 
steaming hot rice-cake. Every day the rows 
of hungry marchers did not end until sunset. 
Whenever a beggar came in the old man 
watching from his room gave an inquiring 
wink to his boy, but each time the lad shook 
his head. - 

On the evening of the last day of the feast 
a tall beggar came limping along to the 
gate. He put his foot inside and drew it back 
again, and three times thus he did. He 
was saying to himself, “Shall I go in and fill 
my stomach with delicious food, or shall I 
not? Let me live longer, for I am yet too 
young to die. I must not go into this house? 
No, go in and eat as I like thoughI die. I 
have never filled my mouth with sweet food. 
Well, let’s go and have a great dinner for my 
last feast in life !” 

Finally he entered the banquet house. When 
he came in the boy whispered to the old man 
who asked the servants to give the lame 
beggar much food. The cripple sat on the 
straw mat and ate all the choicest dishes as 
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he liked. He felt it very fortunate that he 
was not seized till he had finished dinner. He 
stood up and had hardly bowed to the servants 
and said, “Thank you. I have had the most 
delightful time in my life !”’ when the old man 
opened the door with a bang and came out 
on the maroo shouting, “Catch that fellow !” 
The lady came from her room. Immediately 
servants ran cut from the wide kitchen and 
bound his hands and feet with rough cord. 

“Forgive me,” the lame man bowed and 
desperately rubbed his hands in supplication, 
“though I am a villain who committed crime 
deserving of death.” 

“Tell the truth,” the white haired man 
roared as he stepped off the maroo on to the 
mat spread in the court. 

“Please listen. When the master of this 
house was alive he always refused to give me 
even one spoonful of rice, though he was living 
in such a magnificent house. Whenever I 
came begging for rice he shouted, ‘Go away, 
bad fellow!’ One cold winter day I was 
almost frozen to death and crept in for one 
cupful of hot water, but the master himself 
pushed me out of the gate for fear some 
servant would give it to me. Did I ask too 
much? Was the hot water in his large 
kettle so precious that he couldn’t give me 
even one cupful? My hatred for him was so 
great that I determined to steal his body when 
he died! I prayed day and night for his 
early death. At last the day of my revenge 
arrived and the proud miser died. I watched 
the gateway here for two days. On the third 
I succeeded in stealing the body and in its 
place I laid a yellow dog. I threw the corpse 
into a bamboo forest. Forgive me. I will 
bring it back now.” 

The lady knew that her father had been 
very cruel to this poor man. She said quietly, 
“Bring the body quickly.” 

While the limping beggar was away the 
old man urged her not to punish him. She 


and her mother agreed, for they had felt sorry 
over the father’s cruelty. The lady asked the 
old man, “How did you know about this and 
where is your home? Did you see the beggar 
steal my father’s body ?” 

“I have no home worthy the name, but live 
in a little hut with this boy. I picked him up 
on the road three years ago on a cold winter 
night. The child, only nine years old, was 
crying with hunger and shivering with cold, 
He and I were in the same plight. Once I 
was rich, but misfortune fell on my home and 
took away all my money; it also carried my 
beloved ones away into dark graves. The 
child had been thrown away, without parents 
or home. I was too poor to take him but 
could not leave him as he was. I picked him 
up as cold as ice and brought him to my small 
home. 

“Now I had a family and my wish was for 
the growing child. I begged round the 
village for rice for my boy and me, but 
we have been starved often. Thus three 
years passed and one evening my boy came 
running and said, “Father, I saw a beggar 
stealing a dead body from the rich tiled house 
and running into the deep bamboo forest. In 
its place he put a yellow dog.” 

The young lady said, “Live here with 
mother and me. There should be a man in 
the house. We are afraid to live here in this 
big place alone. We have enough to take care 
of you and your boy.”’ 

The beggar came bringing the corpse, and 
the lady said, “I do not want to punish you. 
Go and don’t do such a thing again.”’ 

The bier was decorated again and the 
funeral finished with due honor. A large 
room was cleaned for the old man and the 
boy. The two new members of the family sat 
in the warm room. “Father, now we won’t 
be hungry any more, will we ?” and the little 
boy smiled. 
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A Half-Year’s Publishing 


GERALD BONWICK 


11 IS NOT so easy for me to convey to 
= the mind of the general reader the 
actual extent of the Christian Litera- 

ss ture Society’s publishing in Korean. 
Only this morning I was told that two criti- 
cisms of the Society’s work made at a recent 
Mission Meeting were:- (1) That the covers 
of our newly published books are so uninter- 
esting and unattractive. (2) That statistical 
decreases are so depressing. These two criti- 
cisms are precisely the opposite to the facts of 
the case. We have taken a particular pride 
in the variety and attractiveness of designs 
for the book covers of our publications during 
the past seven years and especially so during 
the past two years. Furthermore, in its re- 
cently published Annual Report for 1933, the 
C. L. S. was able to point to a complete series 
of statistical increases, as well as in previous 
years. 


We are now able to report upon the six 
months’ work ending with December, 1933, 
and it is our pleasure to record a continued 
and practically uniform increase in all depart- 
ments, both in publishing and in sales. During 
the six months under review, 22 substantial 
books have been published, as well as 26 
booklets, 89 sheet tracts, pictures and cards, 
also 3 periodicals, making a total of 90 titles in 
all. These publications include 2,354,130 
copies published, which contain 31,365,490 
pages. These figures are so remarkable for 
six months that they equal our usual yearly 
figures until about three years ago, when our 
publishing output materially increased. 

For similar reasons our sales have very 

noticeably increased during 

The Half Year’s the past three years, and 
Sales during the six months under 
review the same steady in- 

crease is repeated. Broadly classified, our 
sales have been as follows for the period of 
six months, July to December, 1933, and they 


form a very large feature in our work :- 


Books and Booklets 138,715 
Tracts and Cards, ete. 1,064,409 
Periodicals 108,875 
1,311,999 

Free Grants 26,840 
TOTAL 1,338,839 


The increased use of sheet-tracts, noticed 
in all parts of the field, is 
still maintained ; we have re- 
printed half our tract titles 
and stock during the past six months: there 
has also been a further increase in Sunday 
School Lessons sales. The New Books Sub- 
seribers’ Scheme is of the highest value to the 
Society: it ensures an initial circulation for 
each of our books of about 250 copies, which 
gives a very good start to each new book and 
becomes the very best form of advertisement 
by actual testing. This justifies the giving of 
a special discount to all subscribers who take 
two copies of each new book on publication. 


There is no indication of a decline in the 

purchasing powers of resi* 
dents in Korea, both Koreans 
and foreigners have pur- 
chased our books very generously, but income 
from sales is not nearly sufficient to meet our 
regular expenditure, and financial perplexities 
are caused by the decline in grants from 
America and England as well as from the 
Missions themselves. We hope this decline 
will be rectified in course of time. 

The Christian Messenger is steadily moving 
forward; in July last the 
newly organized C, M. Dept. 
commenced with 2,000 paid 
subscriptions and now it re- 

ports 2,838, fully paid. Three editors are 

engaged upon it, one of whom is expected to 

be travelling and speaking in the country a 

good part of his time. 
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Good Helps. 


Finance. 


The Christian 
Messenger 


THE KOREA 


Five years ago the Christian Literature 
Society entered upon a joint 
arrangement with the Korea 
Sunday School Association 
for the running of this maga- 
zine. The two Societies appoint four mem- 
bers each to a Joint Committee of manage- 
ment and Mr. Choi Bong Chik has been the 
editor for the past three years. Three-fourths 
of the monthly contents meet the needs of 
older boys and girls while the primary depart- 
ment occupies the remaining one-fourth of 
each issue. A strong Christian atmosphere is 
maintained, though the articles are of consid- 
erable variety, and several distinctly religious 
features are always included. 

In January, 1984, radical changes were 
made in the size of this magazine, giving it 
a more magazine-like make-up. The picture 
covers and general arrangement have been 
so much improved with each of the last four 
numbers that a leap forward of 1,000 sub- 
scriptions for 1934 has resulted and we are 
now selling 4,600 copies per month. This 
remarkable increase places our magazine well 
ahead in circulation of any other religious or 
children’s magazine in Korea. 

_ While the recent increases in circulation of 

our books has been so no- 
ticeable, the same can hardly 
be said of our booklets—with 
certain exceptions. Of course, the wide sale 
last year of 1,400,000 booklets entitled “A 
Brief Life of Christ” was remarkable, but 
special investments and organization were 
responsible for this. As a rule our booklet 
sales are smaller than they should be. We 
now list 52 booklets in our Catalogue and 
during this half-year we have sold less than 
50 copies each of 35 titles out of the total 52, 
and in a number of cases only one or two 
copies. Four years ago we specialized on a 
booklet, ‘‘Good News”; we printed 10,000 
copies and advertised it well, but we still have 
6,476 copies on hand. We issue a variety of 
titles and subjects and the medical, home. 
hygiene booklets ‘sell best: the evangelistic 


The Children’s 
Magazine 


Booklets 


MISSION FIELD 


kinds are but little called for. This is a feature 
of the work that demands our most careful 
attention. 

Few people realize how very popular this 

important branch of our pub- 

Sunday School lishing has become. I can 

Supplies remember the time when we 
had nothing to offer for the 
use of our Sunday Schools but quarterly 
lesson sheets, but for many years now we 
have issued annual lists setting forth the 
varied specialities that the C. L. S. provides 
for the use of Sunday School teachers and 
scholars, and the sales run up to very high 
figures. For instance, for the last six months 
we registered 88,569 sales of ‘little fishes’ 
each of which is given to a child who brings 
a new-comer to Sunday School. Over 130,000 
reward cards were sold during the same 
period. 

Though not within the limits of a report on 
the work of the Society for 
a periode nding in Decem- 
ber, 1938, this seems to be the 
proper occasion for reporting upon the 50% 
Sale as it is still so much in mind. Our third 
attempt at a special Reduction Sale was an 
unqualified success. During January and 
February we sold 14,221 copies of our own 
books, and of the P. P. Fund books we sold 
2,219, making a total of 16,450 copies in all, or 
an advance of about 5,000 books more than 
in last year’s sale. This is encouraging evi- 
dence that our advertising methods are sound 
and profitable,—through the Christian Mes- 
senger, by the Booklover’s Guide, and by cir- 
culars to all the churches and missionaries, 

The Sale was greatly helped by the institu- 
tion of two Libraries, made up of books entirely 
selected from our 50% list and arranged to sell 
at ¥ 2.00 and ¥ 3.00 respectively. Of these we 
sold 154 libraries at ¥ 2.00 and 195 at ¥ 3.00, 
making a total of 349 libraries sold. Each 
library carried with it a free bonus book, and 
each was packed in an attractive cardboard 
box. 

First, we greatly need an entirely new 


Our 50% Sale 
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A HALF-YEAR’S PUBLISHING 


series of books on spiritual 
subjects written in a popular 
style, books that will create 
a demand—brief, bright and up-to date; for 
the general reader and not for students alone. 
Then we also especially need two series of 
simple, well illustrated books for women and 
for children, books to sell at 10 sen. The 
greatly improved monthly sales of the Chil- 
dren’s Magazine at this price prove that bright 
and simple religious books could be sold ona 
similar scale and by the same method, if a simi- 
lar amount of work and preparation were put 
into them. There is a buying crowd for bovks 
of the right kind, if put out in the right way. 
Second, we need.a new method for obtaining 
an income to meet publishing expenses. 
Books cannot be published without finance 
and we cannot wait for finances to improve in 
the homelands. The needed funds for publica- 
tion should be raised now in Korea. For this 


Our Needs. 


I think we can find some pointers in what the 
Christian Messenger staff is doing. They 
show the way by their ¥ 3.00 Supporters 
Scheme, This is well worthy of examination 
with a view to following out their method for 
some kind of publishing fund scheme. 

Third, we greatly need a deeper spirit of 
prayer and simple faith more widely spread for 
the work of Christian Literature distribution. 
So few are earnestly convinced of the impor- 
tance of this form of Christian service. We 
are so occupied with the rush and responsi- 
bility of the daily task, and the uncertainty of 
affairs over the seas, that we sometimes for- 
get that we are in our Father’s care. Let our 
prayers go up to Him that ways and means 
may be found, that new plans may be made 
under His guidance and that His blessing may 
follow every effort that we put forth. ‘We 
are doing a great work, so that we cannot 
come down, why should the work cease ?”’ 


The Australian Mission’s Farm School Project 


FRANK BORLAND. 


“HE SCHOOL opened in April, 1934. 
The permit received from Govern- 
ment is for a Gospel Practical Farm 
School (Pogum Nongup Silsu Hak 
kyo.) There is a principal and two other 
teachers, and twelve boys only are enroll- 
ed. They will all live in the school 
dormitories, and the teachers will live on the 
school premises as soon as provision can be 
made for their accommodation. Two of the 
three teachers at least will live at the school 
from the beginning. 

The aim of the school is to develop Chris- 
tian leadership for rural life. In accordance 
with this aim the training of Christian 
character will be made central in all the 
activities of the school. This training will 
involve at least four hours a week of system- 
atic Christian teaching with the Bible as its 
basis. It will also involve daily morning 
devotions and regular attendance at church. 
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But further still, a central feature will be the 
organisation and propagation of Sunday 
Schools and churches in surrounding villages, 
This will be carried on in conjunction with 
other efforts to influence the social life of 
these villages through week-night classes, 
cooperative and village welfare associations, 
and in all other possible ways. The conviction 
that society can only be redeemed through the 
work and devotion of redeemed individuals, 
and the conviction that redemption of the life 
of an individual can never be complete until 
the society in which he lives is itself redeem- 
ed, supply the motive which will actuate us in 
every branch of the life of the school. 

Rural Economies, Public Health and kindred 
subjects bearing on the social life of the 
village, will be given a place in the curriculum. 
We hope that every boy will leave the school 
committed for life to the service of his com- 
munity, and not simply concerned with his 


THE AUSTRALIAN MISSION’S FARM SCHOOL PROJECT 


own material and spiritual advancement. 

The life of the school will, as far as possible, 
be like the life on a farm. There will be 
classroom studies as above indicated, and also 
on definitely agricultural subjects which will 
be taught by fully qualified teachers; but 
work will not stop at the ringing of a bell, 
nor will any of the harder tasks of the farm be 
delegated to hired labour. The school day 
will begin as the farmer’s days begin, at day- 
break, and end at sunset. The teaching in 
the classroom will be the least part of the in- 
struction, which will be as largely as possible 
from practice to theory’ in agricultural as 
well as in religious and sociological subjects. 

The schcol motto will be “Love God; love 
your neighbour ; love the land.” A positive 
assault is intended upon the deep-rooted and 
all-pervasive pessimism which is so general 
in Korean farming communities, and which 
affects even the religious beliefs of the rural 
Church. Singing, especially of folk songs, and 
of Christian songs set to Korean music, will be 
a feature ot the school life. 

There will be two school terms. The first 
term will be from April till October inclusive ; 
and the second term from November till the 
end of March. Holidays will be given only 
when the practical work of the school farm 
permits, and will not exceed fifty days in the 
year. The special feature of the winter term 
will be instruction in secondary occupations 
for farmers, and visiting of suitable rural 
centres to conduct special classes in agriculture 
and kindred subjects. So far as possible the 
students themselves will act the part of 
demonstrators and instructors in these classes, 
which will thus serve a double purpose, asa 
field for service and a field where experience in 
leadership can be gained. The school course 


will be for one year but specially promising 
students will be encouraged either to stay fora 
second year for more advanced and specialised 
study, or else to return for a second year at 
some future time. We do not wish to take 
young men with home responsibilities away 
from their homes for too long at one time. 
The students must all be between the ages 
of 18 and 25, with at least a full primary 
school education as well as some experience 
in farming. There will be no school fees, 
and the dormitory expenses will be at a 
minimum, while some help will be given from 
the produce of the school farm towards living 
expenses; but it is not intended to enrol 
destitute students who will have no prospect 
of farming land of their own where they can 
put into practice the things taught in the 
school. Each student must have a recom- 
mendation from the minister of his church, 
since we wish to choose only the best and 
those most capable of Christian leadership. 
The school farm is as yet not very large 
(about 8,000 tsubo, or 64 acres of arable, and 
6,000 tsubo or 5 acres of hill land), and is 
largely undeveloped, so it will be a number of 
years before the school will be in full running 
order with all branches developed. We 
intend to work experimentally throughout, 
retaining only the features that seem suited 
to local conditions and to our main object. 
If we can play a small part in transforming 
the Korean rural Church into a “Community- 
serving Church” we shall feel that our work 
has been worth while; for we are convinced 
that Korean village life needs a new ideal and 
a new driving power, and that nowhere can 
that spirit and that hope be found outside the 
personal and social Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


eR EES EIST GO OCS CRSRREEIE Se 
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samuel A. Moffett—‘“The Looking-Up-the-Road Man” 


C. L. PHILLIPS 


YHETHER WE like it or not, in the 
conversations of the people whom we 
have come to serve we missionaries 

g all have nicknames applied to us. 

Ss would bear broadcasting, others might 
better be kept in the dark-rcom. The other 
day we asked a Korean brother, “What is the 
characteristic name which you people give to 
Dr. Moffett?” The instant reply was, ‘Oh, 
he’s the looking-up-the-road missionary.” Aad 
as we, this year of 1934, honor this pioneer 
missionary for 44 years of service so fruitful 
and glorious, we agree with the Korean breth- 
ren that Moffett stands out from among us as 
the ‘‘looking-up-the-road man.” 

A noted psychologist has recently stated 
that a man passes from the age of activity in- 
to the decline of old age, at the time when in 
his solitude, he gives most of his thought to 
the good old days of the past. According to 
this, our friend Dr. Moffett is not an old man. 
During the winter, as we were celebrating his 
70th birthday, the members of Pyengyang 
station broke out into pages of song and poetry, 
and reminiscences put down in prose. These 
pages were bound in a book and all were read 
on the evening of January 25th. It was very 
evident that every writer of these pages was 
doing his best to produce something original 
in ‘‘doing Dr. Moffett in ink.” But there was 
one phrase that almost everybody originated— 
and that was the bright remark that Dr, 
Moffett was “seventy years young !” 

Dr. Moffett is not looking backward into 
that fruitful and glorious past, but he ever 
looks ahead into that better, hopeful future. 
It is the most outstanding characteristic of 
the man we would all honor. We have even 
heard Dr. Moffett criticised for the fact that 
ke, who is so able to do so, has never written 
a book recounting the events of those 44 
years of a great and unique service, as the 
pioneer Presbyterian missionary of all north- 
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ern Korea. But we consider this criticism in 
itself a compliment. Dr. Moffett’s mind does 
not work backward. The fellow who coined 
the phrase, “‘a one-track mind,” didn’t mean it 
that way, but he said something that best 
describes the working of Dr. Moffett’s mind, — 
for in his thinking there is mostly “one-way 
traffic only.” The arrow ever points onward 
and upward, and there is little thought of the 
days that are gone. Dr. Moffett doesn’t have 
time to write a book for he is always too 
much occupied with the golden present and 
the hopeful future. Here in Pyengyang 
station the man is notorious in that he seldom 
reminiscences. Rare have been the moments 
recalls when we could catch him and hold him 
long enough to get him to tell us of those days 
when his ‘‘parish” was all that territory north 
of Seoul to the border of Manchuria. He 
would far rather talk about what is going on 
now, after his 44 years of fruitful service, and 
what are his hopes and plans for the future 
building of the Christian Church in Korea, In 
this humble tribute to the friend whom we all 
love and admire, we would like to point out a 
few of the evidences of Dr. Moffett’s looking- 
up-the-road. 

1. Of course he had his eye on the road 
ahead when he came to Korea in 1890. He 
knew he was coming to preach the Gospel in 
a land ignorant of Christ. But of Covenanter 
stuff, and with a solid-rock faith in all the 
promises of God, and believing in the need of 
salvation for a lost world, and believing that 
Christ alone can fill that need, he was willing 
to give his life in the great venture for Korea. 
When he arrived as a single man, and was ap- 
pointed to preach the Gospel in all the un- 
known territory north of Seoul, he never gave 
thought to the impossiblity of a lone preach- 
er being able to break through that imposing 
wall of darkness and unbelief, but he came on 
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to Pyengyang with his vision fixed on what 
God could do and would do for Korea. 

2. The strongest evidence of his looking 
to the future is the fact that no sooner had 
he arrived, even alone, than he began to plan 
for the building of what has come to be 
probably the largest mission station in the 
world. He stood on the city wall and ar- 
ranged, even in those early days, for the pur- 
chasing of nearly all the land that our station 
now occupies over, 100 acres. In those days 
Dr. Mofiett lived alone in a small Korean house 
within the crowded city. As yet he had only 
a handful of timid enquirers, but as he walked 
through the narrow city alleys and stood on 
the top of the old city walls, he had visions of 
church sites all over the city. He saw the 
establishment of a great future system of 
Christian schools, and of a Union Christian 
College of which he was later to be President, 
all these schools leading up to a Theological 
Seminary in which he would be a professor. 
He picked out a suitable hospital site. He 
looked to the day when he would not be alone, 
but when Pyengyang would be a ‘“‘station’’ 
occupied by a large force of fellow evangelists, 
and educators and medical missionaries. So 
he began even then to buy the land on which 
to build, “according to the pattern showed to 
him on the mount’”’, And ever since that day 
Dr. Moffett has always been ahead of all the 
rest of us, in the dreaming and thinking and 
planning for the purchase of extension sites 
for the work of the great church which he has 
seen established around this ever-growing 
city. It is significant that in the year of his 
retirement, aged 70, and with 44 years of full 
service, it was Dr. Moffett who recently took 
a day off driving around the city and in the 
suburbs, in a car with a younger missionary, 
pointing out strategic places where churches 
ought to be established. And in spite of the 
fact that we are having to retrench in many 
ways in these times of depression, Dr. Moffett 
was out the next day trying to buy Jand to 
fill up the gaps! 


38. Another evidence of Dr. Moffett’s 


youthfulness and looking ahead, is the fact 
that with all the younger missionaries he has 
ever been, and still is, the most popular. We 
younger fellows have always just naturally 
gravitated toward the Moffett home. When 
we personally have been in financial straits, 
it has always been Dr. Moffett who lent us 
the money and gave us the advice to help us 
keep out of debt. Whenever any of us 
youngsters have got into a missionary jam, 
Dr. Moffett has always unjammed us, and 
told us how to avoid getting stuck-up again. 
His popularity as an adviser to younger 
missionaries has not been limited to the 
members of Pyengyang Station, for Dr. 
Moffett has, at some time or other, been called 
upon to help plan the careers of just about 
everybody in our Presbyterian Mission. No- 
body ever thinks of him as an old man, and 
yet he has been father to us who came to 
Korea in the “nineteen tens”, and now he is 
grandfather to a still younger batch of our 
children. Knowing that he has his eye on 
the road ahead, we all continue to go to him 
for guidance and help. His youthful, happy 
ways quickly bring new inspiration to some 
discouraged member of the Mission. Maybe 
the first day you go to him with one of your 
big problems he may be unable to give you 
off-hand advice, but before you leave you will 
have caught the infectious Moffett laugh and 
will have heard him say, what he has been 
saying for 44 years, “Well, let it simmer for a 
few days—there’s a way out of it somewhere.” 
And you will invariably go back for another 
call on the famous trouble-fixer of our Mission. 

4. Dr. Moffett’s looking-ahead has always 
given him a sure place in all the counsels of 
the Mission. At Annual Meeting we will 
long remember his no-uncertain speeches on 
the floor, his forceful efforts to keep the 
Mission out of any kind of compromise, and 
his powerful faith in the leading hand of God 
through every time of distress. Moffett 
oratory and earnest pleadings have many a 
day swung the whole Mission to vote with 
him on some difficult problem of mission policy. 
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And we have often approved of the Moffett 
wisdom by electing him as chairman of our 
Executive Committee. Seldom has the second 
cup of coffee been offered to this executive, 
but to Dr. Moffett this highest honor of the 
Mission has been given on three occasions, 
and he has rendered splendid service to the 
Board and to the Mission in this capacity. 

5. There is no missionary in all Korea 
who has held so long the high place of adviser 
to the Korean people, as has Dr. Moffett. One 
never goes to his house but what he finds that 
Korean callers have beaten him to it. The 
Korean brethren from the city and from all 
over this wide north country look up to Dr. 
Moffett as the one most eminenily fitted to 
show them the road ahead. They all remark 
about his wonderful youth. He’s been at this 
same business for 44 years, but he is still 
going strong! This is the year of Dr. Moffett’s 
“retirement.”’ He is celebrating it by doing 
more work as a missonary emeritus, that he 
has ever done before. We are very sure 
that during these first three months of his 
retiring year, more people have crossed the 
Moffett threshold than in any other similar 
space of his life before. It looks like the people 
of all this north country have heard that ‘‘Ma 
Moksa”’ is going to quit, and they’d better 
hurry in for at least one more consultation 
before he disappears ! 


As_ we write these lines, Dr. Moffett has 
been appointed by the local Presbytery to act 
alone where others fear to tread, in one of 
the most distressing church difficulties that we 
have ever had in this city. 

What of the road ahead? Has Dr. Moffett 
retired ? Is he resignedly sitting on his front 
porch with his feet on the railing, dreaming 
of those great 44 years of service? Is he 
going to leave Korea, and rest his weary 
limbs in some bungalow in sunny California? 
Well, we confess that we live right near him 
and ought to know, but we’re stumped for the 
answer. ‘‘We’ll just have to let that one 
simmer awhile !” 


The Future of Medical Missions 


Editor’s Note: In regard to the article on 
the above subject which appeared in the April 
number of the KOREA MISSION FIELD we wish 
to reaffirm that the publication of any article 
to which the author’s name is attached does 
not imply that the Editors agree with the 
statements made in it. 

Since the subject of the paper referred to is 
one of vast importance, and of great interest 
to our readers, we have asked Dr. O. R. 
Avison to express his views on the subject. 
We expect to publish his article in our June 
number. 
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Korean Proverbs 


COLLECTED BY HONG Nou LEE 


1. If it is sweet one will swallow it, and 
if it is bitter one will spit it out. 
Ba 472 AA Wer. 
2. If the price is the same we will choose 
the red apron. (New bride.) 
AE BA] ASAlop. 
8. Even the dog looks back on a dog 
which is fierce. 
AS AY? NS SHS. 
4, Be saving—just as the ants builda 
golden tower. 
Av) Se 2a. 
5. It is unbecoming to put the horse-shoe 
on the feet of a dog. 
7 So] SLAF. 
6. The bad apricot will break before it is 
ripe. - 
Mt AR] FAH. 
7. There often comes out the dragon from 
the ditch. 
MAA | YrH. 
8. Your face will blush only after you lift 
a stone. 
SS ASHE BF} WHA. 
9. The beggar says that the minister is 
pitiful. 
AAW SSAS Bet ae, 
10. It is vain to shout over the mountain. 
AU4t wa FAI. 
11. The beggars will never go together. 
AALS WA] AYA) Met. 
12. We can know the inside by seeing 
only the cutside. 
As tt. 
13. Losing the crab and the net together. 
A= 24x Yer. 
14. The young of the crab nips and the 
young of the cat scratches. 
AAAS YR ae] As BAF. 
15. (It is foolish) to draw out the sword 
when you see the mosquito. 
272 22 ZS We. 
16. A man’s heart is moved wheh he sees 


the desired object. 
ZAS SA ASU HS] FAVS. 
17. The man who fastened it will loose it. 
Us] E44. 
18. Will it be always a precious stone if it 
is a stone from Kyung-Ju ? 
BFE1U 4+ $4 ot. 
19. (If a man is unfortunate), there are 
the bones even in the egg. 
Ae AE AF. 
20. Even the fish like the water where 
they have played. 
RAS &A FY At. 
21. The back of the whale will be broken 
in the quarrel of the prawns. 
jd AZ LYS aA. 
22. Asa mouse walks before the cat. 
Fo] Fa] 471s. 
23. The sound comes only after you clap 
your hands, 
Heo] UPA AK AI WH. 
24, The water which is poured on the top 
will flow to the heel. 
LS] BS So] BATA UUs. 
25. You cannot pass under the wall carry- 
ing rotten eggs on your back. 
2A ¢ AL YNSE HHA. 
26. See its appearance and then name the 
thing. 
gun ys Aer. 
27. If the bridle is long it will be tram- 
pled on. 
7; ZU YU. 
28. The cotton is the most beautiful of 
flowers. 
BA SST 7 elo] ct. 
29. The sorrow of the widow can be un- 
derstood only by the widowed friend. 
IY ALS EB MP teh. 
30. Like the walk of the ox entering the 
slaughter house. 
WHY SAAS AY AZ. 
31. Can you not make bean sauce for fear 
of the maggots ? 
TSA F4A A RASH. 
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_ The Grateful Carp 


For the Children 
HonG Nou LEE 


of Pyengyang, the ancient capital of 
bend Korea, there lived a young man whose 
ep surname was Sul. His house was 
very poor. The young man gave all of his 
mind and attention to his business. From 
morning till night his work was twisting rope 
and making straw sandals. 

One day this young man shouldered the 
sandals and coils of rope which he had tinish- 
ed and came to Pyengyang. There he sold 
the goods to a wholesale merchant and as he 
received what was, to him, quite a sum of 
money he took it very carefully and returned 
to his house with a light heart. 

As he came near the bank of the Tai Dong 
River which runs through Pyengyang the sun 
had set and it was nearly dusk. It was only 
with great difficulty that he could discern the 
faces of the men he met. 

The young man was hurrying, hoping to get 
home quickly, and was thinking of his plans 
to make every member of his family happy. 
Suddenly from the shade of bushes on the 
bank of the Tai Dong River there ap- 
peared a dark figure. It was a fisherman 
carrying a big fish on his jig-ke, (a strong 
frame which is used in Korea to carry things 
on the back.) The young man followed quiet: 
ly. Finally the fisherman said; “It’s really a 
very heavy carp,” and then continued whisper- 
ing to himself. Then the carp which was on 
the jig-ke, replied in a faint voice to the so- 
liloquy of the fisherman, thus: 

“Tf I am so heavy, will you please kindly set 
me free? Put me into the Tai Dong River 
again quickly, please.” 

But, because the voice was so faint and low, 
the sound never reached the ear of the fisher- 


Inan. 
The young man, as he followed after the 


Oo: UPON a time, near the outskirts 


fisherman, heard it. He thought “That is a 
strange carp and it must be a different kind of 
fish and a rare one, for he can speak.’’ The 
young man wished to save the carp in some 
way. It seemed a pity for such a wonderful 
fish to be eaten like acommon carp. So the 
young man said to the fisherman ; . 

‘Hello, fisherman. Will you please sell 
this carp to me ?” 

At last, after much bargaining and many 
words, the young man bought the carp and 
set him free in the water of the Tai Dong 
River. 

Then the carp turned round on the surface 
of the river two or three times, showing his 
under side which flashed like silver, as if to 
say, “I thank you, kind sir,’ then he sank 
down into the depths of the river and out of 
sight. 

The young man thought of the carp which 
went down so happily into the river, and felt 
that he had done a good deed: he had shown 
kindness. Then he went back to his house 
with a happy heart and a lighter purse. 

That night, being tired from the day’s work, 
the young man was sleeping soundly, when 
there came to him two young boys whom he 
did not know. They said; 

“‘We have come from the depths of the 
water. The Dragon King invites you to the 
Dragon Palace. We two have come to ac- 
company you. Please come with us now, Sir.’”’ 

The young man was amazed at the unex- 
pected and strange invitation. He hesitated 
to accept such a summons, But the pages 
urged him, and said: 

“Tf you decline our offer we will be greatly 
troubled, for otherwise we cannot fulfil our 
duty to the king. So please come with us 
to the Dragon Palace. We beseech you, sir, 
please come with us.” 
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At last, the young man yielded to the boys’ 
earnest entreaty and decided to go with them. 


They went down swiftly through the water 
and came to the Dragon Palace. Wonderful 
towers and turrets shone in the glow that was 
like moonlight. Even the doors, walls, pillars 
and tiles were gold and silver set with pearls. 
The walls of gold were inlaid with sapphires 
and many other precious stones. The crystal 
sands in the garden were of rubies and 
diamonds. All things were dazzling and 
beautiful. , 

’ When the young man and his escorts came 
near, the king came out himself and welcomed 
his guest and guided him into a great recep- 
tion hall. Thinking to himself, “I am igno- 
rant, unversed and vulgar. How can I be 
thus honored ?,’’ he followed after the king 
cautiously and sat down, as bidden, near the 
throne. 

_. Then the king, with a cheerful smile, very 

kindly said ; 

“Well, please make yourself easy and com- 
fortable and take a rest. The fact is that I 
want to offer you my thanks. You may not 
understand, but I will explain. Yesterday my 
son was caught by a fisherman; you saved 
his life, and he was able to return to his home 
safely. So I was anxious to meet you and I 
offer my sincere thanks for saving my son. 
For this reason I sent the messenger boys to 
you, asking this favour of a visit to my palace. 
You have come and I am grateful. Please 
spend a cheerful and happy time, and now 
you can do anything you wish. I want you to 
have a good time.” 

The young man was in an ecstacy of delight. 
He feasted heartily of the spendid food which 
had been prepared. Then he walked around 
seeing the strange, interesting things in the 
palace and gardens. 


He spent several days very happily as an 
honored guest in the Dragon Palace at the 
bottom of the sea. But, as he was not able to 
stay there in that way for ever, he decided to 
say good-bye and return home. : 


The Dragon King was sorry to see the 
visitor depart, but said; “Since we troubled 
you to come here, I want to offer you a gift, 
something which you most desire, to show my 
appreciation of your kindness. If you have 
any desire, please tell me now what it is.” 

The king said this very kindly and the 
young man, not able to keep silence, said: 

“Thank you. Well, then, I will presume upon 
your kindness. The thing that I want most 
is a matter of concern to my city: The Tai 
Dong River, which runs through Pyengyang, 
runs high in great floods every year. The 
inhabitants of Pyangyang are in great danger 
and lose much property. It is my great desire 
to do away with this danger to life and 
property. Though it may seem a selfish, fanci- 
ful and unreasonable request, if you will turn 
the Tai Dong River to the side of the Mog 
Dan Dei (Peony Hill), then the scenery would 
not only be more beautiful, but it will be 
possible for the ships to voyage up the river 
from the sea, and more than that and most 
important, the damage by the flood to Pyeng- 
yang will be removed. If you can manage the 
Tai Dong River in that way, I shall be most 
grateful for this wonderful and splendid gift. 
This is all that I ask.” 

The Dragon King as he heard this wondered 
greatly at the wisdom and unselfishness which 
was more than seemed possible for one so 
young. 

“That’s an easy and simple matter,’’ said 
he. “Within three days, I will surely manage 
it and accomplish your desire. But, in doing 
that, I must cause a heavy rain to pour down 
and flow like a sea. So, will you please tell 
the inhabitants of Pyengyang about this mat- 
ter beforehand, that they may not be ter- 
rified ?” 

The young guest said good-bye and depart- 
ed. On his way home, first of all, he walked 
round the city of Pyengyang, telling the people 
about the big rain and flood which would 
come. Hesaid; “Soon there will come a big 
flood. So, please pay attention and take care 
of yourself. There will be no danger if you 
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do asI say. Soon this will happen. So, all 
of you must prepare for it,”” and he told them 
where to go to be safe. 

But none paid any attention to his warning. 
Every one treated him as a crazy man and 
none believed.him. More than that, finally, 
the official Government Inspector, thinking him 
a lawless fellow who misled and frightened the 
people, caught the young man and put him ir 
prison. 

By and by, the signs of the weather began 
to change. The lightening flashed, the 
thunder crashed loudly and a very heavy rain 
poured from the sky in torrents like a cloud 
burst. This terrific rain continued for three 
days and nights. All the land about Pyeng- 
yang turned into a broad sea. Then, suddenly, 
a great Dragon appeared, bounded to the East 
and South from below the Mog Dan Dei 
(Peony Hill) and then disappeared in the 
cleuds of heaven. There—behcld, in the 
trail of the Dragon, was a deep channel! The 


waters began to flowed down through the 
channel. And then, round the Chung Ryu 
Byug (Clean Stream Wall), where there hap- 
pened to be a strong high rock, it stood, a 
screen-like protection. Even though there 
came later big floods, not a drop of water 
flowed into Pyengyang. Thus ended the 
floods. 

With this evidence, the people of the city 
were obliged to believe the former words of 
Sul and from that time considered him a great 
prophet. The people built a shrine com- 
memorating the virtue of this benefactor. In 
the long years afterwards, the shrine was 
forgotten and lost, now we do not know 
exactly where it stood. But, greater than 
any shrine, is the veneration of a place which 
is called Sul Am Ri (Sul’s Rock Village). This 
story of the place is told over and over, and 
preserves the historic identity for the in- 
habitants who live in peace and safety at Sul 
Am Ri. 


Missionary Fellowships and Apartments 


oO: OF THE assignments to missionary 


| fellowships and scholarships for 

: 1934-35 at Union Theological semina- 
eB ~epy ry, New York, has been granted to 
‘Rev. Marcus J. Englemann, B. D., of the Re- 
formed Church ‘in U. S. at Aizu-Wakamatsu. 
Two assignments went to missionaries in 
China, one to Burma, one to Korea, (the Rev. 
E, A. Knechtel of Sungjin—U. C. C. Mission) 
and one to Brazil. 

Several missionary fellowships (yielding 
$750 a year and limited to Seminary gradu- 
ates) and missionary scholarships (yielding 
$ 450 a year) are available annually for mis- 


sionaries on furlough and for especially quali- 
fied nationals of mission lands. Candidates 
should be persons of special attainments or 
promise who have already been engaged in 
actual service; not undergraduate students, 
Applications for 1985-1986 should reach the 
Seminary by January Ist, 1935. Further in- 
formation can be obtained from the Registrar. 

Twelve fully furnished apartments are avail- 
able for missionaries on furlough. Detailed 
information about these apartments can be 
secured by addressing the Bursar of Union 
Theological Seminary, 3041 Broadway, New 


York. 
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What is Interesting the Korean Church? 


Extracts from “The Christian Messenger” 


Translated by BRUCE F. HUNT 


Beginning on Jan. 29th the Sin Sung Academy of 
Syenchun conducted a one week drive for ¥250,000 
endowment. The Academy has graduated 500 students 
in the past and has at present an enrolment of 360. 


“Problems facing the Korean Church in 1934,’’ No. 7. 
“Peace within the Church and between denomina- 
tions’? is the greatest problem facing the Korean 
Church, says one writer. 


The Charity Association of Hamheung, which repre- 
sents many churches and schools and other organiza- 
tions of the city, founded a home for the aged last 
December. The home has three inmates at present. 


An unprecedented fall of snow (reported as 13 to 15 
feet) on the Island of Oo Lung Do, off the East coast 
of Korea, has been reported. Homes were buried and 
some 4,000 of the population living in the interior had 
not been heard from at the time the Christian Mes- 
senger went to press. 


The leper colony on So Rok island, which has been 
under the Provincial Government up to this time, 
is to be controlled by the Government General begin- 
ning on April Ist. 


On the occasion of Bishop Welch’s recent visit 
to Seoul, a meeting of leaders in the Methodist Church 
was held at which programs were discussed and 
the following goals were set—Strengthening of the 
Evangelistic and Educational work and the Bringing 
about of Self-support. Among other actions the three 
following were taken: 

(1) Not to close any Academies or Colleges and to 
make all Primary schools and Kindergartens 
self-supporting within the next four or five 
years. 

(2) Women workers to lay special stress on —Coun- 
try Bible Classes, Retreats for leaders, Health, 
Child welfare, Clubs and the training of district 
leaders (Seoul). 

(3) A committee was appointed to investigate the 
Bast Gate Hospital question, 


At a meeting of the Governing Board of the 
Methodist Church, Jan. 27th, the 50th anniversary 
committee was appointed. In May of this year, 
the arrival of Mr. McClay 50 years ago to interview 
the Korean Government about missionary work in this 
field will be commemorated in the various districts, 
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and in April of next year the fiftieth anniversary 
of Rev. H. G. Appenzeller’s arrival in Korea as the 
first resident missionary of the Methodist Church will 
be celebrated. 


Dr. J. S. Ryang was appointed as a delegate to 
attend the gathering of Methodist Churches in the 
Orientheld in Nanking in April. 


“Problems facing the Korean Church in 1934,”’ No. 8. 
‘‘The great need of the Korean Church today is to 
realize that it is called to preach only.”’ 


The Masan Good News Farm Industrial School, 
opened in April. ‘The spirit which opens this school 
is love.”’ 


A new church building has been recently completed 
in Antung, Manchuria, at a cost of ¥ 20,000. 


The Paiwha Academy, Seoul, last year did away with 
entrance examinations, applicants being admitted on 
their records in the 4th, 5th, and 6th grades in 
Primary school. This is anew departure in Korea, and 
has met with much criticism, but the faculty feel 
the results to be better than under the old system 
where a mediocre student might get through by 
intensive cramming before the examination. 


Rev. J. Wilson Macaulay, Moderator of the Aus- 
tralian Presbyterian General Assembly, recently arriv- 
ed in Korea to investigate the work done by mission- 
aries of his Church. In addition to the Australian 
field he visited stations of other Missions in Soonchun, 
Taiku, Seoul, and Pyengyang. 


A church in Kim Chun, Keungsang Province, has 
organized a ‘‘Thousand Souls Preaching Band’’ with a 
three year program to win a thousand souls for Christ. 


There are 1108 firms with headquarters in Seoul, 
The most recent figure for Seoul’s population is 382 
491. There are 79,519 houses. 


“Problems facing the Korean Church in 1984” No. 9. 
The great problem before the Korean Church’’ says 
an anonymous writer ‘‘is a new Theological Seminary, 
not governed by any denomination.”’ No. 10. ‘“‘The 
greatest problem before the Church is the awakening 
of our church leaders,’’ says another writer. 


——— 


a ao BS 
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oH TAY Ba 
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RSP Sos ee 


A Missionary Alphabet 


A. I. LUDLow, M. D. 


holy name, ... __.... a vin Ree ae Ze 
COME unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I 

will give you rest. a BE eo op ail = e2 pai 
DRAW nigh to God, and he will draw nigh to you. ve a 
ENTER into his gates with thanksgiving. Bate Lee ibs 
FOLLOW after the things which make for peace. ... 
GLORIFY God in your body, and in your spirit, which are God’s, .... 
HUMBLE yourselves in the sight of the Lord, and he shall lift 


Se oa ae = ae des Kae aoe 
INCLINE your hearts to the Lord. = pte = SPUN EE 
JUDGE NOT that ye be not judged. a i — RSs Fak 


KEEP yourselves in the love of God. _..... e is te pes 
LET this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus. ak 
MAGNIFY the Lord with me and let us exalt his name together. ..... 
NEGLECT NOT the gift thatisin thew 
OPEN thou my lips, and my mouth shall shew forth Thy praise.’’ 
PeVeWUUOUL CEASING, 5°) We hc Seis tn as oo 
QUENCH NOT the Spirit. ast ee DOES eat erage 
REJOICE in the Lord always, and again I say rejoice. ies ae 
SEEK the things that are above where Christ is seated on the 
right hand of God. ae eine Hie Mh Sine oe 
TEACH us to pray. pt oe ETT x ioe Ae ee 
UPHOLD me according to thy word, that I may live. __..... tl 
vow and pay unto the Lord your God, = we pete ot 
WALK worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are called. _.... Be 


For unknown—not in the Missionary’s Alphabet— We know 


YIELD yourselves unto God. Fis Ag eee eee 


ZEALOUS OF GOOD WORKS. (A Peculiar People—) _... 
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Matt. 7-7, 
Psa. 103-1. 
Matt. 11-28. 
James 4-8, 
Psa. 100 4. 
Rom, 14-19. 
ICor. 6-20. 
James 4-10. 
Josh. 24-23. 
Matt. 7-1, 
Jude 1-21. 
Phil. 2-5. 
Psa. 34-3. 
ITim. 4-14. 
Psa. 51-15. 
I Thess 5-17. 
I Thess 5-19. 
Phil. 4-4, 
Col. 3-1. 
Luke 11-1. 
Psa. 119-116. 
Psa. 76-11. 
Eph. 4-1. 
2 Chron. 30-8. 
Titus 1-14. 


Present-Day Chemulpo 


Mrs. Mary B. BIDDLE 


Ppa EMULPO—as it is known to the 
EB foreigners, Inchun to the Koreans 


and Chinese, and Jinsen to the 
a) Japanese, claims to be the second port 
of importance in Korea and the sixth city in 
population. Last October the 50th Anniversary 
of the opening of the port to foreign trade 
was properly celebrated with many ceremo- 
nies, recognizing former public minded cit- 
izens, feasts and fireworks, and unique 
costume parades by rivaling sections of the 
city as well as by the three nationalities. Of 
course, then also, the part this port played in 
the Russo-Japanese War and other historic 
events was recalled. 

With the opening of the locks and the 
inner harbour, and so the easier handling 
of export and shipping, there has been a great 
increase in the exporting of rice, beans, and 


minor important products to the approximate 
value of some ¥ 42,500,000 yearly. Of course 
this has called for a large increase in the num- 
ber of godowns and other buildings along the 
widened streets of the bund. Viewing the 
expanding town from the central hilltops one 
can see any number of modern stucco Japanese 
houses going up in the formerly empty lots in 
the central section, and the Koreans spreading 
out toward the north and east, not only in dug- 
outs, but in ordinary houses. Going through 
the town one sees evidence of growth in the 
opening and development of many new streets 
already settled with stores of all descriptions. 
The old Chinese section, only, shows decline 
because of the departure of many of the old 
hongs and wholesale houses these last few 
_ years, just as the population of the Chinese 
has decreased to only two thousand. The 
Japanese population is some twelve thousand 
while the Koreans have expanded to fifty 
eight thousand. The increase in the number 
of factories has been notable, as for instance, 
the Toyo Spinning Mill which is putting up a 


large modern ferro-concrete building; the 
Marine Products and Ice Factory which is 
using a large, newly filled-in space near the 
Jinsen station. Rice cleaning mills have in- 
creased and been segregated, sake factories, 
brick and match factories, besides many small- 
er ones, have sprung up. Our civic buildings, 
such as Post Office, Police Station, and Town 
Hall, are all rather recent structures. The 
recently renovated Provincial Hospital has 
been augmented by a fine ferro-concrete, 
centrally-heated, modern Prefectural Building, 
opened this fall. 

Besides fostering and boosting the com- 
mercial interests of this: port, some public 
spirited citizens have also been projecting, with 
some subsidy from the Prefecture and private 
sources, a few special social efforts. There 
are. a public bath, washing place, public 
lodging house, and pawnshop, rope factory and 
dormitory for beggar boys; two water 
troughs and laborers’ drinking fountains and 
animal crematory, sponsored by the §. P. C. A. 
—and no doubt other private undertakings, 
showing the up-to-date social consciousness 
being aroused. 

One of the interesting developments has 
been the enlarging of the number of scenic 
spots in this region. Formerly these were 
practically limited to the West End Park, the 
pride of the old foreign muncipality, and the 


beautiful foreign hiliside cemetery overlooking — 


the harbour toward Kang-wha Island and 
flanked at the lower end by a beauiful flower- 
ing park still ably superintended by Mrs. 
Bennett. However, for several years now 
Roze Island, Whai-mi-do, or Getsubito, has 
blossomed into an attractive summer resort 
with two bathing beaches, bath houses, hotel, 
swimming pools, bungalows, deer preserve, 
and a charming, circuitious, cherry-tree-lined 
drive up the summit from where one can 
enjoy one of t-h-e views of Korea. 
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That we are cosmopolitan is seen in the 
variety of religious agencies. These are 
represented by a Catholic (French) church 
for Koreans and Japanese; a Salvation Army 
Hall; Oriental Mission Chapel; 3 Korean 
Methodist churches; a Japanese Methodist 
church; a Christian Chinese church; 2 


Chinese Buddhist temples; 5 Japanese Bud- 
dist temples, and a main Shinto Shrine with 
many minor ones, 

To the visitor, who has not been here for the 
last ten or fifteen years, striking changes will 
cause one to conclude that there are parts in 
the Far East that do hustle and improve. 


The Chosen Christian Church in Japan Proper 


L, L. YOUNG 


HEADERS OF the ‘“‘Korea Mission Field,” 
we think, are pretty well informed 
regarding the infancy and early de- 

ea velopment of the Christian work 
for Koreans in Japan Proper. It will not, 
therefore, be necessary to dwell upon that 
period of the work at this time. In the short 
space at our disposal we would write rather 
of the Church as we find it today. 

The Chosen Christian Church in Japan is 
sometimes referred to as a “union church.” 
In the ordinary use of the term “union” it can 
hardly be regarded as such. It was not 
formed by the union of any Churches. Few 
churches if any, however, have received help 
from such a wide variety of sources. Of these 
the National Council of Churches and Mis- 
sions in Korea and the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada are the largest contributors, 
Within the National Council are some fifteen 
missions and other organizations. These do 
not make a full list of the Chosen Christian 
Church’s helpers, for in Japan Proper many 
missions, missionaries, and churches have 
contributed much. In other words many 
bodies are co-operating for the benefit of the 
Chosen Christian Church much in the same 
way as four missions in Korea are co-operating 
in the building up of the Presbyterian Church 
_ of Korea or as four missions are helping to 
establish the Nihon Kirisuto Kyokwai in Japan 
Proper. The churches resulting from these 
efforts are self-governing bodies and in no way 
adjuncts of the missions helping them. The 
Chosen Christian Church is growing up on 


exactly the same lines, It is most grateful 
for help received but it claims and exercises 
the right of being master in its own house. 

In December, 1931,.a committee composed of 
the pastors working in the Korean Church in 
Japan, together with two representatives from 
the National Council in Korea, met in Kobe and 
drew up a tentative constitution for the Korean 
Church in Japan Proper. This constitution 
was considered by the Korean National Council 
at its September, 1932, meeting and was by that 
Council sent for consideration to its different 
co-operating bodies. The Presbyterian Church 
of Korea, one of these bodies, considered this 
constitution at its 19388 annual meeting and 
pronounced against it, taking the ground that 
the Assembly considered the Chosen Christian 
Church in Japan should be altogether Presby- 
terian and that the tentative constitution did 
not provide for that. This we think was an 
inconsistent finding for the Presbyterian 
Church of Korea to arrive at, in view of the 
fact that it has been co-operating with the 
Methodist Church in this work in Japan for 
many years. This inconsistency becomes the 
more evident when it is remembered that the 
Presbyterian Church of Korea receives sub- 
stantial help and leadership from the United 
Church of Canada, a Church which is at least 
as much Methodist as it is Presbyterian. 

The Chosen Christian Church in Japan 
having waited in vain for constructive lead- 
ership from without, finally met in February 
of this year and drew up and adopted a con- 
stitution for itself. In drawing up this con- 
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stitution very little effort was made to have 
it conform to that of any other denomination. 
It was felt by all the delegates that a 
workable constitution that would fit in with 
conditions here and be in accord with the 
Scriptures was what was needed. In selecting 
- names for offices or officers for the church, 
Bible terms, where possible, were used. It is 
not possible here to mention in detail the 
terms of the constitution. At an early date 
the whole will be printed and interested 
parties will be able to secure a copy. 

Previous to the reorganization brought 
about at the February meeting this Church in 
Japan had a number of temporary local 
organizations that served the purpose for the 
time being, but it has been apparent for some 
time that new garments for the growing child 
would have to be made. This has been done 
and from February on the affairs of the 
Church will :be handled by its own Teihoi 
(sssembly) Chunghoi (district organization) 
and Sawhoi (local church organiztaion). We 
confidently expect that all well wishers of this 
young Church in Japan will rejoice with it 
in this new step forward and will continue 
to assist it by prayer, material help and advice 
as formerly. 

The following statistics will give some idea 
of the growth of the work from the year 1928 
to 1983:- 


1928 1983 

No. of Missionaries 2 6 
No. of Korean Pastors 4 10 
No. of Male Evangelists 4 5 
No. of Bible Women 3 18 
Churches and meeting places 30 68 
Baptized members 367 824 
Other attendants 981 2,752 
Sunday Schools for children 19 42 
Sunday School pupils 488 2,448 
Kindergartens 2 vf 
Kindergarten pupils 45 235 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools — 54 
do do Pupils — 2,778 
‘Christian Endeavour Societies _ 28 
do do Members _ 792 
Women’s Missionary Societies — 80 
do do Members — 651 
Church Contributions ¥2,498 °¥ 4,298 


Notes and Personals 


Northern Presbyterian Mission 

We are sorry to report the death of Gwyneth, the 
five months old daughter of the Rev. and Mrs. J. 
B. Livesay, of Chairyung, in the Severance Hospi- 
tal, Seoul, on April 10th. 

Left for U. S. A. 

Dr. and Mrs. J. W. Hirst of the Severance Medical 

College staff (retired). 


United Church of Canada Mission 
Left on Furlough 
The Rey. and Mrs. A. E. Knechtel and daughter, of 
Sungjin. 


Word has been received from the Rev. A. F. Robb, 
D. D., now furloughing in Canada, that he is re- 
covering from an operation in January and that 
he hopes soon to get a clean bill of health. Mrs. 
Robb has had the misfortune to‘slip on the ice and 
break her right arm. He also reports that by a 
special effort the United Church almost balanced 
its Missionary and Maintenance Budget for 1933, 
but has not been able to reduce the indebtedness 
carried over from previous years. 


British and Foreign Bible Society 
We deeply sympathise with Mr. Thomas Hobbs, ¢ of 
the Bible Society, Seoul, in the passing away of 
Mrs. Hobbs at the Severance Hospital on April 8th, 
after three weeks’ illness, following an operation. 
A memorial article will appear in our next issue. 


Absentees 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Massy Royds, British Consul-— 
General in Korea, have left on furlough for 
England and Mr. and Mrs. Cowley are substitut- 
ing for them in Seoul. 


Visitors 
Miss Lucie Owen, F. R. G. S., visited Seoul, Syen 
chun and Pyengyang during April. 
Rev. Thos. W. Graham, D. D., Dean of School of 
Theology, Oberlin, O., and Mrs. Graham visited 
Pyengyang and Seoul in April. 


WONSAN BEACH, furnished, screened, 8 roomed, 
brick cottage for rent, for the month of August. 
Apply: L. C. Brand, M. D., Kwangju. 


WONSAN COTTAGE for rent, month of July. Fully 
furnished, including two boats. Yen 100. Apply: 
G. W. Avison, Kwangju. 


HOUSE TO RENT on Chidisan; new, well furnished, 
electric lights. Servant’s house included. Rate for — 
season ¥ 150, Apply : J. I. Paisley, Kwangju, 
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